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MEMORIES AND FAITH 


HE lines that follow were not written to be printed, but for a 

human occasion that it is pleasant to remember. Every reader 

will feel sure that was a long time ago. It is all so irrelevant to dis- 
eoveries of to-day. Much of it, I have, of course, said before. 


After all, one ought to speak with most authority about oneself. 
And candid confession is said to have advantages. It entertains an 
audience and frequently it may help the writer or speaker to be 
better acquainted with himself. But if he would conceal the per- 
sonal equation and proclaim the objective and eternal verities he had 
better avoid the drama of confession. Which do I want; to speak 
with authority, or to proclaim the eternal verities? I don’t know. 
And when you don’t know, there is only one way to find out, viz., 
to try the experiment. So I will confess. Then I can try pro- 
elaiming the truth later on. 

I don’t need to tell you what is meant by the term ‘‘The Genteel 
Tradition.’’ It’s a comforting and reassuring name. I was brought 
up in that. So I knew, or I thought I did, that although the world 
seemed a good deal of a mess, still it really must be all right. And 
later on, when I studied under the great idealist at Harvard I came 
to see that appearances are misleading and that one must contem- 
plate the whole before one can speak with confidence about the parts. 

As I said, I was brought up in the genteel tradition, but my 
family was not always sure I believed all its articles. I suppose I 
had a weak and wavering mind. Anyway I got hold of Mill’s Es- 
say on Comte, and Mill told me of Comte’s theory of the three stages, 
what Comte called the theological stage, the metaphysical stage, and 
the positive stage, and how the second of these stages was the off- 
spring of the first. I don’t think I found that essay in the Sunday- 
school library; I don’t remember where I found it, but I fear that 
was the beginning of my downward path, a path which, of course, 
I remember with regret, and which I would do penance for if I could. 
My confession to-night is a contribution. 

Another milestone was a lecture by my really great teacher (I 
say that with sincerity). As nearly as I can remember, for I have 
lost the notes I made so faithfully, he said that logic in the usual 
sense of the word, the process, viz., of drawing a deductive conclusion 
from premises, could not by its own technique alone, ever be a 
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revelation of the existence or the non-existence of anything. If the 
premises, then the conclusion, of course, but why the premises? That 
was a question outside the dialectic. Here I wanted to protest. For 
if that were so, how could I ever prove that the blackboard is a 
watermelon. That what looks to our partial vision, to our perhaps 
prejudiced eyes, like a world full of unhappiness and illusion, how 
could I ever prove that a place where good and evil were so mixed 
up together was what it ought to be? 

But when winter comes, ete. One hope remained, one could fall 
back on the heart; I loved watermelons so ardently; the blackboard 
must be a watermelon. 

My teacher went on to say, however, that one’s own personal 
conviction was never evidence of the existence of anything except of 
the personal conviction. Evidence had to be social. Unless what I 
take to be my observation can be corroborated by the observation of 
others as competent and perhaps more competent than I am, how 
can I discriminate between an accurate observation and a hallucina- 
tion or an act of faith? And I felt I understood the first lines of the 
Divine Comedy where Dante tells how, when he reached middle life, 
he had lost his way in the pathless woods. 

How could the heart do alone what dialectic could not do alone? 
Bradley’s Appearance and Reality, our textbook, brought no com- 
fort, neither did my teacher’s improvement upon it, though he knew 
so much. 

What logic does reveal in its syllogism, what the deductive con- 
clusion really expresses is, he said, ‘‘a plan of action.’’ I did not 
know what he meant, for he gave no concrete illustration. It was a 
eurious term for a professor of philosophy to use: ‘‘a plan of 
action’’; that group of words seemed to lead at the same time no- 
where and everywhere. Could my teacher by a pragmatist and a 
behaviorist? But the first of those terms was not yet current and 
the second was not yet invented. 

What I had learned, or what I ought to have learned, was that 
the only way for me to prove that the blackboard is a watermelon 
is for me to turn it into a watermelon. Jf I could do that and show 
other people that I could, then evidently the blackboard is a water- — 
melon in one of its early stages, of which there may be many. But 
would the blackboard accomplish its own transformation without any 
help from me, or from somebody? Well, my teacher said, I needn’t 
worry about that. As philosophers we may believe that it is already 
a watermelon and always was one, since appearances are misleading 
and finite differences are annulled by the concept of consciousness. 

So my heart was satisfied and the world seemed ironed out and 
smooth. In fact my teacher told us at the end of the course that the 
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purpose of the philosophy we now possessed, its plan of action, was 
to help us to feel at home in the world. 

Of course I was glad to be helped; but how about those disturb- 
ing opinions concerning dialectic, evidence, and human purposes? 
Yes, one appealed finally to faith. And there was the great tradi- 
tion; St. Augustine, Leibniz, Hegel, and my teacher himself. A 
philosopher has faith in that apostolic succession in metaphysics, 
and Comte had explained how the metaphysical stage was the proud 
offspring of the theological stage. Surely I could welcome any con- 
cepts that were the offspring of the gods. As to the positive stage, 
I didn’t know much about that, but positivism—the word sounded— 
well, not quite genteel ;—its address must be on what one writer has 
called Queer Street; and that wasn’t ‘‘a good address.’’ 

William James spoke almost another language. It was in his 
seminar that I began to study Avenarius. Avenarius—what a beauti- 
ful name it was! Royce had spoken it once in class and written it 
on the blackboard. Surely a man with so beautiful a name must 
have something very interesting to say. He did—but he had such a 
curious and difficult language of his own. It was Royce who said 
to me one day when I met him on the street: ‘‘Avenarius means 
that clouds are clouds and houses are houses—that the world is just 
what it looks like.’’ That was so unlike what I had been taught that 
I hardly knew what Royce meant. And it sounded so naive, so un- 
imaginative, so unprofessional. The word ‘‘empiricism’’ was not 
then favored with the pretext of respectability it now enjoys. The 
word ‘‘realism’’ was generally used in those days of pleasant mem- 
ory to signify what we mean by empiricism now. And I came across 
this sentence of Avenarius: Realism always returns and lives 
again because that is how we always experience things. Avenarius 
put it more neatly. He said: ‘‘Der Realismus ledt immer wieder 
auf weil er immer wieder erlebt wird.’’ 

But the great thing that I got out of Avenarius, the thing from 
which my loyalty to the genteel tradition should have made me flee 
as from the most pestilential modernistic heresy, was an introduc- 
tion to what is sometimes called the study of origins—the origins of 
the imaginative faith in gods and goddesses, in demons, in powers 
that can help the earth to bring forth its produce and the goats and 
cattle their offspring, helping men and women, creatures like other 
creatures, in their struggle to survive, and entitled to their reverence, 
their sacrifice, and their collective obedience. One quotation from 
Gilbert Murray, to make this clearer to those to whom it is not an old 
story. Professor Murray is speaking of the very early and primitive 
religion of the eastern Mediterranean world. This religion had, he 
said (English Literature and the Classics, p. 11) 


what we are apt to forget, the element of peril, peril common to the whole com- 
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munity and ever recurrent. Even in the eighteenth century the ancient feeling 
about this might have been understood. Now, when the agriculture of the world 
is open and trade international, we have almost ceased to notice the harvests of 
the year in any particular place. But in early Greece every little community 
depended on the produce of its own small plot of land; its agriculture was 
timid and helpless; it had hungry and more or less hostile neighbors on every 
side; the autumn store of food was usually eaten before the next harvest. The 
poet Aleman, describing the seasons, mentions spring as the time ‘‘ when the 
world is budding but there is not enough to eat.’’ It is worth remembering, too, 
that primitive men draw no very clear line of demarcation between themselves 
and their animals and even vegetables, and Greek is full of words which can 
apply to all three, gpvos, Oddos, piruya, and the like; the thing that is common 
to them is that they are all young and all children of Earth the Mother. Every 
autumn these men would see the crops cut, the fields bare and hard, the trees 
without leaves, a dead world everywhere round them, and the year’s stock of 
food beginning to dwindle inevitably away. Every winter one thought would be 
in all minds, the longing that the spirit, whoever he was, Dionysus, Osiris, 
Adonis, would be duly reborn and bring Soteria—Deliverance, the dread that 
he might fail to return and the world remain dead. And probably every few 
years, if we knew the unwritten history of these centuries, we should find that 
for some little community the dead did not rise again, and they would wait 
wondering, full of the sense of horrible and unpardoned sin, despairing or per- 
forming ghastly rites, waiting till famine finished them off, or their neighbors 
discovered that they were weak enough to be safely enslaved. 

We must not forget, too, the personality, definite and almost human, of this 
Rebirth in the mind of primitive man. Primitive man needed so very little to 
create a person from; he needed no human shape, indeed no shape at all; that 
thing, whatever it was, that was in the new trees and flowers or the new vintage, 
that thing itself was a person—it might be Dionysus; it might be the Kore or 
Maiden—and what is more, it was the same person who had been here at the 
beginning of last year and then had died. It was always a return, a rebirth. 
Just so the new generation of tribesmen were the old ancestors returned, safe 
from the keeping of Earth, the ancient Life-giver. They looked forward nor- 
mally not to some remote Heaven, but to a cycle of life, death and return from 
death, a return on which everything depended and for which the tribe prayed 


as their salvation. 


Of course, to one uplifted by the genteel tradition, one who knows 
that formal logic reveals existence, that the voice of the heart has 
the authority of evidence, all this is dangerous, heretical, and false. 
Nevertheless, it contributed much to my undoing. And curiously 
enough the contagion spreads faster and faster, though not much yet 
in philosophy. Philosophy seems still safe, even if Santayana did say 
nearly twenty years ago that the great issue in philosophy was be- 
tween naturalism and supernaturalism. But because of Avenarius I 
found my way to Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Frazer’s Golden Bough, 
and Robertson Smith’s The Religion of the Semites, to mention only 
three great classics. And alas! I did not stop there, and I have not 
stopped yet. For Avenarius owed much to Tylor’s Primitive Culture, 
and he explained the persistence of supernaturalism in metaphysics 
by the sanctified tradition, by the habits of a socialized reassuring 
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imagination, something like the academic obligation of a professor to 
transmit his professional apologetics. Whether we are descended 
from the apes or not, and far be it from me to say that we are, we 
are the offspring of very primitive ancestors, of ancestors who didn’t 
know how to chip a stone, or how to make a fire, but who felt them- 
selves constantly in the presence, usually the dangerous presence, of 
what we to-day call superanimal, superhuman, supernatural powers. 
They were not hypotheses or explanations; they were presences 
directly felt, characteristic of what Lévy-Bruhl has called primitive 
mentality, the mentality of the remote ancestors of all of us. A 
tribe that has reached the early stage of agriculture, like the Pueblo 
Indians, needs all the help it can get from the powers that bring the 
sunlight and the rain; a hunting and a fighting tribe must have its 
god or its gods on its side. To a great extent, and perhaps among 
all early primitives, death was not a natural event; one did not die 
unless one were killed by an enemy or a sorcerer. Death was the 
thing to explain and to punish some one for if possible. Luther 
wrote the fine old hymn ‘‘Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott,’’ but where 
did he get this extraordinary idea? Did he reach it by clear, hard- 
headed independent examination of the natural world, or did it come 
io him as an inheritance out of the past? And when tradition and 
that world of unalterable facts and forces we eall nature, when these 
two contradict each other, then we have a problem, though whether 
it is a problem of nature or of tradition depends on which of the two 
is made problematic by the authority of the other on which we prefer 
to depend, and which we perhaps call reality and write with a 
eapital R. Then our problem is solved and we have earned our salary 
from the institution that employs us. Or it used to be so. 

But what kind of a problem is it? It is the problem how to re- 
move the contradiction between a cherished tradition and observed 
facts in such a way as to save the tradition, or at least the sum and 
substance of it. The history of philosophy is full of this problem. 
Is it a scientific problem? Not in the usual sense of the word. Is 
it a philosophical problem? I fear I must confess that it is, or that 
it was. We must remember, however, that the tradition that ven- 
tures to contradict nature was the genteel tradition. 

And you may remember, or have heard or read, how twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, the theory of a completely spiritual universe 
depended largely on what was called the concept of consciousness. 
James wrote an article that must have seemed dangerous to many 
contemporaries. He called it ‘‘Does Consciousness Exist?’’ At the 
end of it he said, ‘‘Consciousness is the faint rumor left by the dis- 
appearing soul upon the air of philosophy.’’ Of course, when he 
said consciousness, he meant the concept of consciousness. I don’t 
know how often I have quoted that sentence. It somehow symbolizes 
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my decline and fall; for it helped me to believe that many problems 
of academic metaphysics are faint rumors left on the air of profes- 
sional philosophy, rumors, echoes, growing ever fainter, the voice of 
2 departing something the world once possessed more abundantly, 
more richly, more fervently. 

And about this time Professor Lloyd of the University of Michi- 
gan wrote an article which he called ‘‘The Passing of the Super- 
natural.’’ I was not sure I understood the article, but I thought 
the title was superb. You see how I was treading the pathway of 
illusion. 

Now began to appear Santayana’s work, The Life of Reason. 
Anyone interested in Santayana ought to read Professor Dewey’s 
review of volume I in Science (New Series, 23: 223-225, Feb. 9, 
1906) and of all five volumes in the Educational Review (34: 116- 
29, Sept., 1907). The Life of Reason was an event in the philosophy 
of any one who at that time would take the trouble to understand it, 
but for most of us it meant a great deal of trouble. I can hardly 
exaggerate how Santayana advanced the corruption of my soul. I 
can not enumerate all the passages I thought I learned a great deal 
from. The genteel tradition seemed to go up in smoke—or like a 
soaring rocket ending in a very picturesque professional explosion. 
For one who had read Santayana, and Mr. Frazer, and Professor 
Hegel, and Mr. Bradley, there was not merely something to argue 
about, there was something to look at, a gorgeous spectacle. The 
passing of the supernatural was a pageant. As Novalis has said, 
‘‘Philosophy can bake no bread’’; it didn’t try to. But, he reas- 
sured us, ‘‘it can give us God, freedom, and immortality.’’ And 
Santayana explained what Novalis meant when he (G. S.) said on the 
first page of the first volume he ever put together, that religion and 
poetry are identical in essence. What a noble conception of poetry 
that is. For you are all acquainted with Santayana’s Three Philoso- 
phical Poets. 

And now I come, you will be glad to hear, to what is the final 
chapter, thus far, of my decline and fall; I mean the writings and 
the general influence of Professor Dewey, helped, in my case, in spite 
of their protestations, by the Neo-Realists, or, at least, by one of 
them, and that one is Professor Marvin. I have forgotten or over- 
looked several of the helps on my journey down to the earth below 
the moon—a chapter in Mach’s The Grammar of Science, much in 
the work of Bergson, most of all, Poincaré. 

But about the chapter of contemporary degeneration, or what is 
still sometimes called ‘‘pragmatism,’’ very little can be said; there 
are so many symptoms of decay. But first of all we must make a 
sorry admission that in philosophy, though not, I think, in science, 
the same word means sometimes different things. So it is with the 
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word ‘‘pragmatism,’’ and that is why Professor Dewey and those 
who agree with him do not like to use the word. But others say that 
Dewey is a pragmatist, and they say that James was a pragmatist. 
So they must be the same thing. But how many kinds of Christians 
are there? To mention only two kinds, there are the Fundamental- 
ists and the Modernists, and only a short time ago we had a very 
circus of a battle between them. So the pragmatism of James must 
be distinguished from what many people call the pragmatism of 
Dewey, but what he prefers to call by another name. 

I said I owed much to Professor Marvin’s contribution to the 
volume called New Realism. I owe it particularly to the page where 
he says much more concisely and clearly, the same thing that I 
described Professor Royce as saying in an early part of this paper, 
viz., that the technique of formal inference alone can not yield proof, 
evidence, or probability of the existence or the non-existence of any- 
thing. As Marvin puts it, logic is a non-existential science, it is the 
technical analysis of what conclusion is implied in the assembling of 
certain presuppositions or premises. Add them up and what is the 
sum? Perhaps there isn’t any, just as you can’t add horses to hens’ 
eggs, and have any more horses or any more eggs. Of course, logic 
is constantly used in existential questions, but something outside of 
logic here comes into play, providing the subject-matter and the 
existential evidence. 

A little earlier, if I remember, the same point was made by 
Santayana in his volume Reason and Science. So far as I remem- 
ber, neither Santayana nor Marvin nor any one else who has 
stressed the point has specifically asked and answered the question, 
What, then, is existential? So I had to ask it and answer it as well 
as I could: observation is existential. If I have an apple in my hand 
or a pain in my stomach or my hat on my head, no logic whatever 
can prove that I have not. And when [I say observation, I mean 
observation using, if need be, whatever scientific instruments are 
available. Eyes and ears may be bad witnesses; they are when they 
are asked to testify in favor of the animistic tradition. But when it 
comes to existence, they are our normal and natural organs of ob- 
servation and we have to depend on them. 

In my references to Avenarius, I said he owed a great deal to 
anthropologists like Tyler because they showed that our ancestors, 
if we go far enough back, lived in a world saturated with what is 
called animism. If someone’s imagination, feelings, reactions, and 
behavior are full of superstitition and the sense of supernatural pres- 
ences and powers, we can say he lives in a world saturated with 
superstition. The evidence seems to be that our ancestors were like 
that; magic and taboo, the importance of the friendly dead, the 
supreme importance of the friendly gods, the necessity of tribal or 
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social good behavior toward them. Little by little in tribes or groups 
where progress was accomplished, in places like what we call Baby- 
lon, Thebes of Egypt, Thebes of Greece, Sparta, Rome, Jerusalem, 
the early and diffused supernaturalism grew into social institutions, 
the temples with all their social influence, the cult practices, the ortho- 
dox mythology, the world of the imagination, expressive, of course, 
of such civilization as there was, and finding expression in the paint- 
ing, sculpture, and temple architecture of the time and place. And, 
of course, the works of art that express this world of the imagination 
are, or were while they lasted, as works of art among the supreme 
productions of the race: the Parthenon with its figure of Athena, the 
figure of Zeus at Olympia, the Cathedral of Florence, the Cathedral 
of Chartres, the frescos of Giotto, the carvings in stone over the old 
church portals of France, the thirteenth-century glass. 

All this may suggest a little of what I mean by the term ‘‘the 
world of the imagination.’’ Of course, I do not mean that the world 
that lived in the imagination and traditions of Jerusalem was identi- 
eal in detail with that of Thebes and Rome, of medieval Bourges and 
Paris and Lincoln; but in one respect they were all alike. They all 
had to do with gods and goddesses, saints, miracles, with super- 
natural powers of one sort or another; that was the great animistic 
tradition that seems to have descended everywhere from primitive 
culture. And these heavenly and earthly powers are worshipped 
and placated because their existence and their approval are so im- 
portant to their worshippers, people who lived not only in a world 
of the imagination where they might be saved, but in a world of 
nature where they or their offspring might be in sudden and unex- 
pected peril. 

This controlling and protecting world of supernatural powers was 
expressed and pictured not merely in stone, marble, bronze, ivory, 
pigments, and glass. There was Adschylus and Plotinus, St. Augus- 
tine, Dante, Anselm, Leibniz, Hegel, and the idealists of to-day. The 
genteel tradition has a family tree that leaves nothing to be desired. 

We all know, to-day, I suppose, that a Chinaman who lives always 
in China does not have just the same mental furniture as the Ameri- 
can that stays in Chicago, or the Spaniard that never leaves Madrid. 
Yet each one may have his philosophy, but it will be a philosophy 
about the world he lives in and knows, and his world of the imagina- 
tion may be an important part of it. And we know, too, that the 
philosophy of anyone must be about the world he is acquainted with, 
its difficulties, its inherited and acquired knowledge, its traditions 
and imagination. Why did so wise, so free a man as Spinoza label 
that part of his book to which all the rest of it led up ‘‘The In- 
tellectual Love of God?’’ If he lived to-day he surely would not do 
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so. Why did Leibniz regard Theodicity as so important a theme and 
work out a theory of pre-established harmony ? 

As I have said, Avenarius saw how philosophy from Plotinus to 
his own day, not all of it, of course, was saturated with survivals 
of primitive animism, how this animism was rapidly diminishing 
through the swift advance of natural science in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but persisted just the same, because, after all, each of us has 
to be a part of the world he or she is born into, but being a philos- 
opher and having learned what the old masters had to teach in their 
days, we seek to make philosophy do what theology no longer can 
do. It is as though one wanted to use a towel and one found it 
didn’t work very well because it was so wet. And we hung it upon 
the line to dry. But some one always took it down before it was 
dry. And our problem really was how to get the towel dry. I know 
of no better example of this than the book by Professor Royce pub- 
lished in 1891 and called The Religious Aspect of Philosophy. 

All this is history. It may be bad history as much history is, 
but it is better not to call it philosophy. Whether it is good or 
bad is a historical question, to be determined by historical evidence. 
As Avenarius saw it, the majority of really liberal and cultivated 
philosophers, about 1880, no longer rested their cases scholastically 
upon authority and tradition, or rather they thought they did not do 
so. In fact, however, they did, for their philosophical demonstra- 
tions, at the end of which they hoped they might be entitled to write 
Q.E.D., rested upon premises and assumptions that were fruits of 
the animistic tradition. Avenarius himself did only a fraction of 
what he might have done, for he, too, could not escape from the 
method of dialectic. But he showed the way as Comte had done 
to an understanding of what we to-day call accurate empiricism, 
naturalism, the method of the ‘‘natural sciences.’’ 

And it is only a few years ago that what was called scientific 
method seemed a very important topic to the more radical philos- 
ophers and psychologists. The journal I have helped to edit used to 
be called The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific 
Methods. It is not called so any more. Why should philosophers 
have been so concerned about philosophical method, why did they 
feel under an almost moral obligation to know more about it; unless 
they felt that it was something they ought to know more about? 
And why did the journal I just referred to say that it was devoted 
to scientific methods? Perhaps we didn’t know which was scientific, 
the method of observation or the method of argument; they might 
both be. 

All this is a confession of my wanderings from the straight and 
narrow way. But how can I keep to that, guarded against what 
Dante called il bello mondo, as a young lady used to be guarded by a 
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chaperone—how can I keep to the straight and narrow way if I may 
not seek my salvation through authority, the heart, or dialectic, or 
all three. 

Now if we have confidence in the scholarship of Gilbert Murray 
and Cumont, if we realize that the history of philosophy takes us 
back to what might be called the archeology of the spirit, if we under- 
stand the function and the limitations of dialectic, the nature and the 
importance of evidence, if we begin to understand a little what I 
have called the world of the imagination, its history, what it pos- 
sesses, what we owe to it of both good and evil, if we want to make 
the place where men and women have to live into a better place, and 
if we want to see them, and, if possible, help them to make the best 
of it, does not philosophy, like many of us, need to be born again? 
I say this, of course, more in sorrow than in anger, sorrow for my 
loss of faith in that animistic tradition, the story of which, the 
social story, fascinates me more than anything else in the world. 

So if philosophy ought to be born again, if its spokesmen are to 
have the voice of to-day and perhaps a little of to-morrow instead of 
the voice of yesterday, if its subject-matter is to be the world of 
nature where we have to live, instead of concepts of supernature 
where nobody ever can live, except in the imagination, if that is 
what one prefers, one must substitute the method of observation for 
the method of argument. And this is why Professor Dewey has 
written a little book called Reconstruction in Philosophy, and other 
books and papers always in the spirit of that necessary reconstruc- 
tion. He talks as accurately as he can about particular things in- 
stead of about inherited concepts of those things. His ideas com- 
municate the thinking of a mind grown free. Free from what? I 
don’t remember that Professor Dewey has. anywhere specifically 
said so, but I will say so—free from the animistic tradition. 

As for myself, there are points where I object to Professor 
Dewey’s way of putting something, but so far as I can see at 
present, what may sound like an objection is always made from 
Professor Dewey’s point of view as I understand it, and the answer 
I am looking for when I ask a question is always the answer which 
I think that point of view ought to provide. And I would like to 
make one more quotation, one that I have used so many times I am 
rather ashamed to use it again. But Santayana says of the philos- 
ophy that I have so ignobly surrendered to: ‘‘It is the kind of 
philosophy that looks to science for its view of the facts and to the 
happiness of men on earth for its ideals.”’ 

Nothing has been destroyed that ever existed before. The rumor 
left by the departing concept of consciousness was already very faint. 
Poetry remains, with its language and its sensitive appreciation of 
human values. Art remains and the beauty of the world remains; 
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jt is not philosophy but commercialized industry that can destroy 
that. And in this country, at least, I think I notice everywhere a 
growing human kindliness, a growing comradeship, an increasing 
demand for beauty, an increasing imaginative grasp of the values we 
ean cultivate. 

Of course, I am very sorry. Reality does not change. How can 
« definition ever change itself? Progress is not genuine. Anyone 
who says it is, must be a superstitious Spencerian—he can not be a 
good historian. He must have lost his faith in the one unalterable 
substance of the world. Perhaps we are bits in the picture puzzle 
of a spiritual universe. The great tradition says so. If we could 
only put it all together then we could see; philosophy has done its 
best to help us do so. And perhaps its essence is tragedy and the 
most tragic thing thus far is the vanishing of the genteel tradition, 
the translation of the gods into ideas and poetry and art, the look- 
ing to science for its view of the facts, and to the human happiness 
of men and women for our ideals. 


I said that after confessing to you my pilgrimage, I would try 
to proclaim the truth. And since the truth ought to be proclaimed 
in the fewest words, I will be brief, even if I do venture to repeat. 

Have I something in my pocket or have I not? There is only one 
way to find out beyond the possibility of any doubt or ambiguity. 
I will look in my pocket. But if I can not look, if no one else can, 
T must resort to a hypothesis about what my pocket contains. But 
if I can never look in my pocket I can never really prove whether 
my hypothesis is correct or not. Dialectic is not existential, observa- 
tion is existential. A hypothesis is an idea; it is not a material 
existence like an egg or a brick or a potato. You can not observe a 
hypothesis as you do a new hat or a cigarette. You can only try it 
out, put it to the test, to the test of experiment, of trying it out. 

I have something round in my pocket; I can tell that by the feel 
of it. It may be either an apple or an orange—I am thirsty so it 
must be either an apple or an orange, but I like oranges better when 
T am thirsty; it must be an orange. But how decide? Pull it out. 
It is a baseball. 

Eggs are eggs; sometimes we have them for breakfast. And 
bricks are bricks and people are people. To decide whether or not 
there are such things we do not resort to dialectic. There is no egg 
hypothesis, but there is the atomic hypothesis. If we could observe 
the atoms as we do the eggs, bricks, and people, we should not talk 
about the atomic hypothesis; we should talk about the atoms. But 
some people do talk about the atoms. Others talk, or they used to, 
about the angels. But ought they to have talked about the angels 
or about the angelic hypothesis? And should we to-day talk about 
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the atoms or the atomic hypothesis? And why? And I think I have 
answered that question. 

Words are things—which are we talking about? I don’t mean 
that it is always so easy to decide. But as nearly as we can, we 
ought to know what we are talking about, what our subject-matter 
is. A thing we look at or listen to, and if need be, we can point at 
it. A word we look up in the dictionary. But the hypothesis—for 
instance, the angelic hypothesis—why entertain such an idea, and 
why argue in support of it? Well, perhaps I’m an undertaker, or a 
seculptor—in Santa Maria del Popolo at Rome there are lovely 
marble tombs with angels in low relief ; anyway the angelic hypothesis 
helps business and beautifies the world. Or I may be a professor in 
a theological seminary. Of course, I know it is an hypothesis, but it 
is a working hypothesis. I work with it every week. And I’m a 
pragmatist. James knew what kind of philosophy we need here at 
the seminary. I’ve read The Will to Believe. When scientists tell 
me about the atomic hypothesis I tell them about the angelic hypothe- 
sis. It is just as much an hypothesis as theirs is—every bit as 
much—when they tell me I never saw an angel I tell them they never 
saw an atom. They’ve only seen an instrument behave, and that 
isn’t seeing an atom behave. 

Or I may be a real expert in physics—and here I had better quote. 
I have been told by an accomplished mathematical physicist, very 
familiar with research, that the atom is an immensely complicated 
mathematical concept—and that it is growing more so, at least I 
am very sure he said something like that. That is the sort of thing 
that could not be observed, it has to be calculated. In this way, 
because of its technical and mathematical nature it may be of great 
technical importance. It may be part of the technique of applied 
physical science—part of the technique of using intellectual formu- 
le, i.e., intellectual instruments, not physical ones, for obtaining em- 
pirical results—either in research or in manufacture. Whether any- 
thing exists which corresponds exactly to our technical concept is 
perhaps irrelevant to the purpose and functioning of the instrument. 
In any ease, it is a technical concept and until actually observed it 
is an hypothesis. And an hypothesis is never an existential discov- 
ery. An hypothesis is not a thing, it is an idea. And to attach the 
predicate of existence to an hypothesis is to become a supernaturalist, 
it makes no difference whether it is the angelic hypothesis, or the 
atomic hypothesis. This is the first point I wish to make in this 
section of my paper. And I think it helps a little if we avoid using 
words that have a too one-sided association. So instead of saying 
supernaturalist, I suggest that we say superempiricist; instead of 
supernaturalism we can say superempiricism. For supernaturalism 
or superempiricism can be either spiritualistic or materialistic. And 
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any departure from empiricism when we are studying whether some- 
thing does or does not exist is a relapse into the metaphysical stage, 
a disguised apologetic for the theological or animistic stage. An 
emancipated empiricist with all the technique of natural science 
and contemporary mathematics at his disposal will not, I take it, 
choose to become a superempiricist if he really knows what he is 
doing. 

So much of philosophy has been disguised apologetics, seeking to 
restore what the theological stage handled more candidly, something 
that, as Royce put it, can help us to feel at home in the world. But 
this type of philosophy has, in the last twenty-five years, come to 
seem curiously antiquated, like the quaint and charming old gar- 
ments in museums, like the old French tapestries that picture what 
Santayana has called the Christian Epic; things full of wistful 
charm and the flavor of humanity, but which belong, however much 
we may regret it, in museums. The philosophy that now reminds us 
of these picturesque remnants of our own past belongs to the meta- 
physical stage, and the fact that the whole machinery of dialectical 
supernaturalism seems today so antiquated shows that we are now 
in the positive or empirical stage or.in the transition to it. And the 
superempiricism of much physical science and of the philosophy 
most akin to it seems to me a superstitition inherited from the habits 
of the now antiquated metaphysical stage. 

One more point and I am done. 

I suppose no one would deny that we ought to distinguish be- 
tween words and things; no one would urge us to assume that some- 
thing exists, merely because we are in the habit of using some par- 
ticular word. 

Language is for communication between people that want to 
understand each other. When people want to understand each other, 
the words ‘‘horse,’’ ‘‘cow,’’ ‘“‘chicken’’ ought to mean the same 
thing to whoever uses them. And if we are interested in candid sin- 
cerity, and in the help that comes from intelligent criticism, even 
the word ‘‘philosophy’’ seems to have about as many different mean- 
ings as the words ‘‘art,’’ ‘‘religion,’’ and ‘‘truth.’’ And since it 
seems to have advantages to use one word to mean one thing, I try 
not to use these words when I am talking about esthetics or the 
world of the controlling imagination, or evidence. Or, at least, I try 
not to use them under circumstances where I might easily be mis- 
understood. For, or so it seems to me, if one uses words in order to 
be understood, one had better not use words likely to be misunder- 
stood. If one is studying something or talking about something, it 
is, in either case, something in particular. And I should like anyone 
talking to me to tell me just what that is. I am not for banishing any 
words from the dictionary or impoverishing the language. But I do 
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think it is extremely important for us to understand one another, 
and to talk about things and not about words unless we really want 
to talk about words and not about things. So, although I have to 
say I am a professor of philosophy, that being an academic label, 
I never say seriously that philosophy is what I am studying or talk- 
ing about. - 

There is in some quarters a pious attachment to the language 
of the genteel tradition. This is often a real loyalty to tradition, as 
one might feel a sentiment of loyalty, of kinship, or respect toward 
the family portraits. I, too, can share this feeling in the same spirit 
in which I possess and value the work of Dante, Giotto, and Hegel. 
But to possess and enjoy and call attention to something for its 
beauty and its associations is one thing; to try to use it as a 
technical instrument is another. But one’s appreciation of Bach 
and Botticelli should not hamper one’s appreciation of Ravel and 
Cezanne. One need not compose exclusively for the harpsichord or 
rearrange Brahms for that lovely old instrument. Jf one feels that 
one is a disciple of Kant or of Albertus Magnus or of Schopenhauer 
just because one has been brought up that way and can speak his 
language, if that is the kind of thing that loyalty to tradition hap- 
pens to mean in particular instances of it, the chances are that one’s 
cherished loyalty is part of the hangover of the metaphysical stage. 
For words are more than sounds, and to be attached to a word be- 
cause of its history is to be loyal to the meaning, the associations, and 
the atmosphere that make it what it is. 

I have used Comte’s idea of three stages thus far of intellectual 
progress because it is convenient, everyone is acquainted with it, and 
it answers my purposes well enough. But the transition where we 
now are, to what I call the empirical stage, appears in another 
circumstance. Obviously, if history is written, as it often has been, 
to gratify pride and to help the claims of nationalism, that history 
will conflict with more impartial and more historical history. And 
if philosophy is written to comfort and encourage us and to organize 
a reassuring world of the imagination, that philosophy is likely to 
find itself contradicted by natural science. Many of us were taught, 
I was, that empirical nature which provides natural science with its 
subject-matter is like shifting scenery, inconstant, and perhaps ir- 
relevant to the glad tidings we dialectically seek for, and which will 
make us feel more at home in the world. That kind of philosophy is 
one thing and science is another, and the relation of the one to the 
other seemed not so many years ago a very curious philosophical prob- 
lem. It was not a problem for science or for history; it was an 
ertificial problem, a comedy problem of animistic philosophy. It is 
such a pity that the history of philosophy has not yet found its 
Aristophanes. 
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I once heard two very gifted philosophers discussing the word 
‘‘philosophy’’ and its contrast with science. Santayana said: 
‘Philosophy is the literary anticipation of science.’’ That, I think, is 
a brilliant phrasing of what is largely true. And Santayana did not 
mean by science, I fancy, merely what we call natural science. He 
probably meant to include things like economics, sociology, politics. 
Professor Dewey replied: ‘‘I understand what you mean but I see 
another difference. I regard any study of things with respect to 
their existence as science, but any study of their value and im- 
portance for human interests I regard as philosophy.”’ 

This distinction that Professor Dewey called attention to is like 
the distinction between physics and ethics, a distinction sometimes 
labelled ‘‘Facts and Values.’’ We might call it the distinction be- 
tween the empirically real and the empirically good. The difference 
is a real difference whatever words we use. Now if we use the word 
‘‘philosophy’’ (I would not use it myself), if we use this sanctified 
word in the sense suggested by Professor Dewey, we hark back to 
its original meaning when used by the wisest of the Greeks. And 
that ought to be comforting to the genteel tradition. And it is my 
impression that so-called philosophical interest is moving in this 
direction to-day. 

What does all this amount to? Perhaps not much. We are 
coming to see that superempiricism clouds the imagination of the 
engineer as well as of the poet, of the physicist as well as of the 
metaphysicist, and that once we have outgrown superempiricism and 
the artificial problems that depend upon it, we can approach Par- 
menides, Plotinus, St. Augustine, and Hegel with a far richer ¢a- 
pacity for human appreciation than if we debate dialectically 
whether they were right or wrong. And we can see, I think, that 
our world of the imagination is one of our great socially functioning 
instruments, and that just because this is so, it is of supreme im- 
portance how it is furnished and arranged; without superstitition 
and without animosity, using the language of the genteel tradition, 
if we want to, or of any other tradition that provides us with meta- 
phors that we understand and know how to employ. 

Perhaps a good title of this paper might have been ‘‘The Labora- 


tory and the Pulpit.’’ W. T. Busa. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





THE LAW OF CONTRADICTION: ITS LOGICAL STATUS 


ELATIVITY and relativism have taken strong hold upon the 
minds of men to-day. So true is this that even though techni- 

eal theories of relativity transcend the comprehension of most of 
their adherents, the general notion seems somehow to possess an ap- 
peal that ‘‘intrigues’’ the individual. 
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The general position once accepted proceeds to work itself out 
in detail, and to show its truth by specific application and interpre- 
tation. Among such none is more significant than the attempt to 
show the limited validity of fundamental logical principles, and 
especially of the Law of Contradiction. From time to time through 
the centuries the position of relativism has been asserted and de- 
fended, from the day of the Sophists and Skeptics to the era of 
Kantianism, Pragmatism, and the theories of Einstein. On the other 
hand, attending the assertion of such doctrine has appeared the 
counter attempt to show that all assertion makes a truth claim which 
is ultimately absolute in its intention, and that every consistent rela- 
tivistic agnostic or skeptic must argue for his theory by maintaining 
perpetual silence regarding it. 

In recent years instrumentalist movements have found in biologi- 
eal science, by way of the theory of evolution, basis for relativistic 
interpretation of human forms of experience in general, including 
the forms of thought. These have seemed to be possessed of extrinsic 
value only, and to stand as the monuments of the creative genius of 
outstanding individuals who gave these as their contributions to the 
equipment of the organism for survival. 

Along with this view goes often the additional one that all ex- 
trinsic values are temporary. The conditions both internal and 
external of the existence of organism and social group undergo alter- 
ation. Old problems pass away. New ones replace them. The instru- 
mentalities, and even attitudes, employed in meeting old difficulties 
must change accordingly. Hence the forms of thought, also, as 
instruments of life, are as subject to alteration and rejection as are 
the material tools the individual uses. Means of transportation grow 
obsolete; why should not modes of thought, not only in particular, 
but in general? Rules of practice undergo revision. Why not rules 
of intellection ? 

In connection with such questions it is legitimate to note that the 
view that all values are extrinsic does not necessarily imply the view 
that all extrinsic values are transitory. Might it not be that even 
though the value concept has reference to some criterion beyond, by 
which the particular is estimated, and that life is a constant pursuit 
of something not yet attained, yet the criteria themselves, the stand- 
ards in the light of which all judgments are made, may be permanent, 
so that though the things valued in the light of those standards come 
and go, the standards themselves may be unchanging; just as a 
straight line is an ideal always infinitely beyond any practical ap- 
proximation. 

It surely is not true that all things change with equal rapidity. 
There is the stream into which one can not step twice—nor even 
once—there is the popular song which to-day is sung and tomorrow 
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is cast into the fire. But there are also the mountains and the moons, 
the Tannhiusers and the Sistine Madonnas, which abide indefinitely. 
The distinction has long been made between fashion and custom, 
shortcoming venal and mortal. There are levels of depth and signifi- 
eance. And pervading these are rules and principles of differing 
degrees of permanence, some enforceable only for a day, but others 
fundamental to individual and social existence. 

It is a common argument that Euclidian geometry was once held to 
be absolute ; but in the fulness of time came Lobatchewski, Riemann, 
and others after their kind; then Euclid was deposed from his ruling 
position. So with Newtonian physics. And now recently the Bohr 
atom has been trembling in the presence of the Schrodinger hypothe- 
sis. Truly, therefore, Heraclitus was right when he said all things 
flow, nothing abides. 

There is, however, another aspect of Heraclitan philosophy which 
should not be ignored, and which relativist theory does not always 
find it convenient to emphasize. The law of change does not itself 
undergo change in the manner of the changing particulars. 

There is no need certainly to argue that we are not pleading for 
a restoration of Euclid to any geometrical throne, nor of Newton to 
any exalted physical pedestal. We are merely asking whether it 
follows that because Riemann has taken a place beside Euclid, there- 
fore there are no fundamental principles and processes which lie back 
of both. Was it not by revising Euclid’s presuppositions that Rie- 
mann took his step? Was not this through a process of setting up 
new presuppositions? And are not new presuppositions also pre- 
suppositions? Is there not involved in both cases a ‘‘ process of pre- 
supposing’’ without which neither could stand? If so, then is not 
the process of setting up some set of presuppositions logically prior 
to both special types of geometry with all the theorems and applica- 
tions which constitute them ? 

Moreover, presupposition setting is not merely a vague, general 
process, an indeterminate attitude of mind. It has certain features, 
certain contents, which are quite definite, though they are very gen- 
eral. Among these are independence, consistency, and completeness. 
Completeness so far as consequences derived are concerned is secured 
automatically if no particular preconceived result is desired, and the 
deductions are drawn with rigorous necessity. Independence secures 
efficiency, dispensing with duplication and repetition. Consistency 
sets the bounds beyond which deduction can not go. 

Now inasmuch as consistency within the system is one of the con- 
stantly required preconditions for all postulate sets which human 
thought can set up, it follows that the principle of consistency is not 
on the level of the various particular sets themselves. Consistency 

is not one of the postulates which are to be listed as determining a 
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special region or system. It stands on a higher level. It is unavoid- 
able. It belongs among what Poincaré called the postulates we can 
not help making. But a postulate we can not help making is funda- 
mentally different from one we can help making. It is as different 
as the necessity of eating in general on the part of an animal is from 
the eating of some particular dispensable though enjoyable article of 
food. The placing of the logical Law of Contradiction as a postulate 
among other postulates is a symptom of failure to make this funda- 
mental distinction, between a postulate the human mind must make 
and one it need not make even though it habitually does. The Law 
of Contradiction is not merely a mental habit. It stands among the 
presuppositions that are necessary if any mental habits are to be 
formed. 

The crucial bit of negative evidence against this estimate of the 
place of the Law of Contradiction would be the production of a 
system in which the law were specifically rejected. It is not enough 
to say that it might be possible that somewhere in the universe, or in 
some other universe, the Law of Contradiction might be invalid. As- 
sertions of what might be are not assertions of actual existence. Even 
if they might be, this is not proof that they are. Furthermore, it is 
not possible to put meaning into such a verbal assertion of possibility, 
for in trying to catch the meaning of the assertion we should be 
carrying the validity of the law into the very realm in which we are 
trying to say it does not hold. 

The essence of the argument for the relativity of human cate- 
gories seems to be a denial of the sweeping assertion of the opposite 
position. The relativists declare that the assertion that there are 
no systems to which the laws of human logic do not apply is not 
necessarily true; it has not and can not be proved. The absolutists, 
on the other hand, declare that the asssertion that human categories 
are relative is not necessarily true, has not been, and can not be 
proved. Each one declares the other to have failed to establish his 
point. And both are right. The one definite outcome of the dis- 
cussion seems to be that the problem is insoluble. It is another 
antinomy. Neither side, then, should assert categorically the truth 
of its position. Either may be held as a matter of personal prefer- 
ence, the choice being based upon temperament. But both are cases 
in which we walk by faith and not by sight. 

This result holds, however, only when the question is made a 
metaphysical one, a problem concerning the transcendent rather than 
one concerning the transcendental. The real question is not whether 
the laws of logic have validity beyond human experience, but rather, 
whether they are absolute or relative within the human realm. Is 
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it possible to construct a significant, thinkable system in which they 
do not play a part, or in which they are specifically denied ? 

A recent suggestion of a technique in which the traditional Laws 
are rejected in favor of a new method is to be found in Dr. B. B. 
Bogoslovsky’s The Technique of Controversy. An Essay Toward o 
New Theory of Logic. In this work Dr. Bogoslovsky maintains that 
the Law of Contradiction is fundamentally untrue. The assertion 
that No A is both B and Not-B at once belies the fundamental char- 
acter of all experience. For first of all experience is paradoxical,— 
even self-contradictory. Every fact is in transition; it is moving 
from that which it has been to that which it is not yet. And being 
at the point of transition it is both at once. The important problem, 
according to his view, is never whether A is B or Not-B; but inas- 
much as it is both, how far or to what degree is A, B, and how far is 
it Not-B? The answer to these questions brings in the quantitative 
measuring process which characterizes modern methodology. 

The problem at once arises whether the fact of transition in expe- 
rience annuls the Law of Contradiction; and further, whether, after 
annulment of the Law, it is possible to develop the very mathe- 
matical and quantitative method here advocated. 

It is true that the Law of Contradiction may be taken as repre- 
senting the point of transition from one state to another. As such, 
the product of B and Not-B is not a realm of complete unreality, but 
rather the dividing line between the two interpreted as static divi- 
sions of the universe. The law in the form BB’=—O serves as a 
definition of the limit of the infinitesimal. It represented the vanish- 
ing point of a common denominator. To say that the common 
denominator of rest and motion is zero, is the same as to say that 
neither is reducible to the other in terms of ordinary thought. 

But while this is true as an interpretation of the Law from the 
classificatory standpoint, and as a law of the inter-relation of classes, 
it is not the whole meaning of the Law. Nor does it in any sense 
annul the law. To rightly understand the meaning of a principle 
does not necessarily undermine it. It puts it in its proper place, and 
thereby confirms rather than undermines it. The only thing under- 
mined is some misinterpretation, some misconception of its mean- 
ing. But a principle can hardly be held responsible for all the 
possible misconstructions to which it may be exposed. 

In addition to the class interpretation of the Law of Contradic- 
tion it is necessary to take into account the propositional. And this 
is even more fundamental than the other, as indicated by the com- 
mon practice in symbolic systems of developing propositional forms 
before class forms. The fundamental meaning of the law here is that 
no proposition and its contradictory can both be true at once and 


1 Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. 
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have meaning still preserved in the discussion. When a proposition 
can be both true and false simultaneously and yet be significant, then 
the relativity of the Law of Contradiction will be effectively demon- 
strated. 

Dr. Bogoslovsky asserts that to say that A is partly B and partly 
Not-B renders A paradoxical or self-contradictory. This is a mis- 
understanding. It is a type of statement which has long circulated 
in Hegelian quarters. But while it may seem presumptuous to ques- 
tion the views of great men, one must be honest. To some of us this 
view has never been convincing and the type of logical theory which 
has made greatest contribution to the subject in recent years has 
rejected it. The relation or process constituting contradiction is 
logical multiplication, effected by the restriction of one class by 
another, through a process of overlapping; as, for example, when 
men are thought of as both healthy and intelligent. But the rela- 
tion and process which compose a whole out of its parts is summa- 
tion, logical addition, not restrictive multiplication. The whole of a 
class is not the common denominator of all parts or sub-classes 
under it. There is a common denominator involved in all parts of a 
single totality, just as all objects to be counted together must be 
brought under a single concept. One can not count horses and apples 
until they are brought under one common concept—‘‘things’’ or some 
such. But the common concept is not the totality of the class. A 
class has denotation as well as connotation, and is constituted by the 
members denoted as well as by the meaning connoted in its definition. 

Now when we say ‘‘A is partly B and partly Not-B,’’ we are not 
forming a restrictive product of B and Not-B such as is involved in 
contradiction. We are summing up, adding, the two; not multiply- 
ing and restricting. The constitution of A as the sum of its parts is 
not what renders it paradoxical and transient. The assertion of self- 
contradictoriness on this ground is based upon a misconception of 
the meaning of the part-whole relation, however true may be the 
statement that the details of experience are transitory. 

But, it may be said, there are paradoxes involved here. The very 
fact that intelligence and health are different, yet can both be predi- 
eated of the same subject, is a paradox in itself. And the fact that 
thinkers of note have found puzzles in these features of experience 
is indication that all is not plain and simple. True, yet also true 
that thinkers of note have sometimes proceeded on misunderstand- 
ings. Some truths have been hid from the wise and revealed to 
babes. The compounding of different attributes into one complex 
experience is indeed unique and irreducible. It is not, however, for 
that reason of the nature of a contradiction. When we say men are 
intelligent, we are judging them from the point of view of one plane 
or dimension of reality. When we say they are healthy, we are judg- 
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ing from the point of view of another dimension. But there is noth- 
ing in either dimension to prevent their intersecting in such a way 
as to give a region in which beings can be judged as both intelligent 
and healthy at once. It is on this ground that thought both specu- 
lative and practical proceeds. It is on this ground that it must pro- 
ceed if it is to match experience. Recent theory recognizes as unique 
and irreducible the process represented by the word ‘‘and,’’ namely, 
the process of conjunctive or restrictive multiplication. And this is 
what occurs when two or more limited and different universes of dis- 
course are combined. It is only through looseness of interpretation 
that difference appears to be contradiction. 

One final consideration is this: The attempt to annul or ignore 
the Law of Contradiction, yet develop a technique of thought es- 
sentially mathematical, runs athwart the fundamental procedure of 
the mathematician. There is no method in all his quiver of equipment 
more used than the reductio ad absurdum. When he says it has 
not only been observed that no man has ever calculated the exact 
value of z, or e, or V2, but it has been shown that no one ever will, 
because no one ever can, the heart and core of the proof rests in the 
consideration that in order to complete such calculations he would 
have to hold to a proposition that is both true and false at once. 
This the mathematician has found no way to do. And so soon as he 
learns to do it, just then will he have undermined all the proofs that 
rest upon it. Ultimately the rigor of mathematics rests upon this 
Law of Contradiction. When it falls, then also falls the realm of 
mathematics, and when mathematics falls will fall the present scien- 
tifie world. 

The central and ultimate character of the law is expressed by 
these words from one of the essays of Cassius J. Keyser: ‘‘ Consider 
our human craving for freedom. Of freedom there are many kinds. 
Is it freedom of limitless room, where our passion for outward ex- 
pression, for externalization of thought, may attain its aim? It is 
to mathematics ... that man is indebted for that priceless boon; 
for it is the cunning of this science that has at length contrived to 
release our long-imprisoned thought from the old confines of our 
threefold world of sense and opened to its wing the interminable 
skies of hyperspace. But if it be a more fundamental freedom that 
is meant, if it be freedom of thought proper—freedom, that is, for 
the creative activity of intellect—then again it is to mathematics that 
cur faculties must look for the definition and a right estimate of 
their prerogatives and power. For, regarding this matter, we may 
indeed acquire elsewhere a suspicion or an inkling of the truth, but 
mathematics, and nothing else, is qualified to give us knowledge of 
the fact that our intellectual freedom is absolute save for a single 
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limitation—the law of contradiction, the law of logical compatibility, 
the law of intellectual harmony,—the sole restriction imposed by 
‘the nature of things’ or by logic or by the muses upon the creative 
activity of the human spirit’? (Human Worth of Rigorous Thinking, 
2d ed., pp. 57, 58). ! 

Even to this some will doubtless reply: This only shows how rela- 
tive and limited mathematics is up to the present. Some day some 
genius may break down even this barrier, and open up a field hitherto 
impassable to the science. Then, indeed, the absoluteness of present 
demonstrations will be undermined, and the Law of Contradiction 
shown to be relative. The value of irrational numbers, 7, and other 
symbols may then be calculated exactly. This will be doing to the 
now ultimate laws what has already been done to the postulates of 
Euclid. This is indeed the precondition of progress. And no one 
will welcome it more than the true mathematician. 

In reply we can only say: Produce your instance. Until you do 
this, such suggestions have no meaning. The principle of con- 
sistency, of freedom from contradiction, remains a basic principle 
in the organization of life, for theory and for practice. 


ALBERT E. AVEY. 
OnI10 STATE UNIVERSITY. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Hegels Staatsidee, ihr Doppelgesicht und thr Einfluss im 19. Jahr- 
hundert. Jutrus Loéwenstern. Berlin: Julius Springer, 
1921. 183 pp. 


Hegel’s conception of the state has exercised enormous influence 
on conservative, liberal, and radical political thinking, not only in 
Germany proper, but in most European countries as well. Lowen- 
stein undertakes to show that the appropriation of Hegelian political 
notions to serve the most disparate situations and interests can in 
part be explained by the Janus-headed character of Hegel’s funda- 
mental ideas. The first chapter presents the philosophical founda- 
tion of Hegel’s political thought. In order to make the positions 
defended in the Philosophy of Law and History intelligible, the 
author traces their development in the early theological and political 
writings. Here we find that the idea of Leben and Liebe, by which 
man conquers the externality of destiny and its punishment, already 
contains in nuce the organic, social views elaborated in later works. 
In Hegel’s personal career this mode of thinking marks the break 
with the principles of the French Enlightenment and the rise of a 
new idea of freedom. But the new idea can not be formulated in the 
terms of an analytic logic of the understanding and Hegel is com- 
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pelled to develop a higher logic of reason implicitly contained in the 
whole movement of German idealism from Kant. The new specula- 
tive instrument is the dialectic method. It alone is capable of ex- 
pressing the idea of an absolute organic whole perpetually renewing 
itself, preserving its unity in differentiated activity. Lowenstein 
glides too easily over the transition from the early political and re- 
ligious views of Hegel to the developed logic. But to those interested 
in grasping the temporal intent of Hegelian system as distinct from 
its specific abiding contributions to philosophy, the key lies precisely 
in the political motivations expressed in the works written from 1796 
to 1802, especially in the Kritik der Verfassung Deutschlands. In- 
stead, following clues from Dilthey and probably from Jasper, Loéw- 
enstein looks for it in an artificially construed emotional experience, 
a personal crisis, so to speak, in which to fight himself free from the 
pain of the tragic conflict of this world, Hegel constructed a philo- 
sophical theodicy (19-21). 

The combination of mystical and rational elements in the Hegelian 
philosophy dooms it in advance, says the author, to diverse interpreta- 
tions. Especially is this true for the historical and political philoso- 
phy regarded, as they generally are, in abstraction from the whole. 
The second chapter shows that the truly historical, for Hegel, was 
not something merely past and chronicled, but that as a revelation of 
the life of Spirit (a term used to express the activity of a whole) it 
is also eternally present. Any cultural fact on any cultural level is 
significant of something spiritually invariant. No matter where we 
start, then, in our historical investigation, we shall reach conclusions 
that can be directly derived by the analyses contained in the logic or 
the philosophy of spirit. This has, as is evident, very little to do with 
ordinary empirical history as far as its program is concerned. Where 
it comes to executions, however, it will be found that ‘‘temporal’’ 
empirical history, like a poor relative, is more easily discovered than 
gotten rid of. The consequence is an inescapable confusion of logical 
and historical categories which starts out by denying the reality of 
time, but then proceeds to use temporal material in the exposition of 
those things which are regarded as real. Lowenstein expresses this 
“‘double facedness’’ in the philosophy of history rather unclearly as 
the opposition between the conceptions of history ‘‘as living his- 
torical consciousness and as a completed construction’’ (28). Simi- 
larly when Hegel uses the term ‘‘State’’ he understands by it some- 
thing more than we do to-day. The State is a unity of culture, nation, 
and governmental power. It serves no purposes external to itself, 
but is both the symbol and the fact of morality and freedom. The 
author makes much of an alleged change in Hegel’s views on the 
State in which after 1805 the individual is allowed an ever-growing 
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measure of independence and importance (32). At this point the 
author breaks off to compare Hegel’s views, without having really 
expounded them, with those of his predecessors and contemporaries 
among whom Goethe, Rousseau, Stahl, and Savigny figure most 
prominently. The thread of the discussion is again picked up in 
showing that throughout the Rechtsphilosophie, especially in treat- 
ing of civil society, constitutionalism, and sovereignty, there is 
always a fusion of two dialectically opposed moments; in civil so- 
ciety between the atomistic-individualistic theory of personal interest 
and that of social control; in constitutionalism, between the ethical 
doctrines of natural law and modified historicism; in sovereignty, 
between emphasis on the educative function of war and the idea of 
a family of nations organized on the principle of the balance of 
power. 

The third chapter, which is supposed to develop the real theme 
of the book, is disappointing in that very scanty material is furnished 
and practically no interpretation of that material. It merely es- 
tablishes the following: (1) that in the subsequent development of 
his historical thought, Hegel drops the idea of change and progress, 
contained in the presuppositions of the dialectic method, and con- 
centrates upon rationalizing past and present fact as if they were 
final (52); (2) that there is an inconsistency between emphasis on 
the idea of the State as a unity of governmental power, culture, and 
people and the justification of the loose particularistic federalism 
of the small German states (58); and (3) that the principles of 
freedom and constitutionalism enshrined in his political philosophy 
contradict the apotheosis of the Prussian state (62). Lowenstein 
does not offer any satisfactory explanation of this apparently con- 
sistent ambiguity. 

The second part of the book, which traces the influence of Hegel’s 
political ideas on the nineteenth century, contains a chapter on the 
sociological foundations of German idealism, and one chapter each 
on Hegel’s influence on the next generation, on the age of Bismarck, 
and on Marx and his followers. They show that every school of 
political thought from extreme right to extreme left claimed to be the 
rightful heirs of the Hegelian tradition and attribute the many in- 
consistencies in their doctrines to the acceptance of that tradition. 
These chapters are more impressive for the super-human reading 
which they indicate the author has done (several lifetimes at least 
must have been consumed in reading the volumes referred to in the 
course of the text and the special appendix of footnote), than for 
the wealth of insight they contain. 

A word of more detailed criticism. This book, aside from iso- 
lated sections in the second part, is neither fish nor foul. To those 
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who are not familiar with the works of Hegel and his chief com- 
mentators, it will be unintelligible, since there is no straightforward 
exposition and Hegel’s terminology is smoothly taken over as if its 
meaning were fixed and clear. To those who have wrestled with 
Hegel’s text and are acquainted with Hegel literature, it will read 
like a very inadequate presentation (with magnified uninteresting 
deviations in detail) of Franz Rosenzweig’s Hegel und der Staat, 
2. Bd. (1920), a truly great essay in historical criticism. Lowenstein 
does not show clearly enough that the ambiguities in Hegel’s con- 
ception of the state come straight from the ambiguities in Hegel’s 
metaphysical position. The identification of Wirklichkeit and 
Vernunft was made by Hegel long before Wirklichkeit was sharply 
distinguished from Ezistenz. It was only after the stormy days of 
the Carlsbad decrees and following sharp attacks from his liberal op- 
ponents that Hegel modified in the third edition of the Encycelo- 
pedia (1830, Sec. 6) the outspoken political quietism contained in 
the Introduction to the Philosophy of Law (1819)—an introduction 
written after he had withdrawn the book from the printers, with an 
eye on the revolutionary disturbances at the Wartburg festival. The 
statement that ‘‘the real is the rational and the rational real’’ main- 
tained by Hegel in answer to his critics could not be interpreted 
as a justification of the status quo, for not everything that existed 
was real. The truly real was the perfectly Ideal, the logically com- 
plete. But then to say that the perfectly Ideal is rational is to reduce _ 
the oft-quoted dictum to a banal tautology. The task really is to show 
how much of what is actually existent is real. For any particular 
piece of existence Hegel gave no specific criteria for distinguishing 
between the merely actual and the ideally real. And the general 
tendency—despite Hegel’s criticism of Shelling—was to justify the 
part by sinking it into the rationality of the whole. A similar 
ambiguity attaches to the word ‘‘rational.’’ Where it is interpreted 
as meaning ‘‘logically necessary’’ we get an entirely different point 
of view from what follows when it is identified with ‘‘ ethically valid’’ 
on the basis of a hidden scheme of values. 

But one can go much further. The Janus-headed character of 
Hegel’s political, social, and historical ideas as applied to concrete 
events in his own lifetime, is not only the consequence of a primal 
metaphysical sin, but the result of a cultivated ambiguity in the face 
of the fierce political and cultural reaction which raged in Germany 
after the war of liberation. The restoration philosophy was the 
answer to the French revolution; pietism and mysticism the answer 
to the Aufklirung. The universities were the storm centers of the 
conflict and whoever wants to convince himself of the importance 
attached to the political orthodoxy of ‘‘impartially minded”’ scholars 
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as far as receiving or retaining a professorial chair was concerned, 
need only read the second volume of Max Lenz Geschichte der Kénig- 
Friedrich-Wilhelm-U niversitat zu Berlin (Halle 1910), which treats 
especially of Hegel and his influence. Here is not the place to show 
that every change in Hegel’s views was a change in the direction of 
greater orthodoxy and that where views were proclaimed which really 
conflicted with the dominant ideology, they were all the more care- 
fully cloaked in pious formulas. At any rate, how Hegel’s philoso- 
phy was understood by the Prussian state is evidenced in a letter of 
Altenstein, the Minister of Education and one of Hegel’s greatest 
admirers, to the King of Prussia on the occasion of the choice of 
Hegel’s successor. Among other things we read, ‘‘In the Prussian 
state a solidly founded philosophical system has now put an end to 
arrogant and deplorable doings. The ministry can not extend its 
wegis over any other philosophy .. .’’ (quoted from state archives 
by Treitsche, Hist. of Germany in the 19th Century, Eng. trans., 
Vol. 5, p. 590). How the ambiguities in the philosophy of religion, 
the Achilles heel of the system in the eyes of its orthodox foes, lead 
to the dissolution of the Hegelian school, the humanistic pantheism 
of Straus, the anarchistic personalism of Bruno Bauer, the sensual 
realism of Feuerbach, and finally to the revolutionary criticism of 
Karl Marx—makes an interesting story yet to be adequately told. 

Of course facts of the sort mentioned, and there are a score of 
pertinent ones that could well be introduced, must not be overempha- 
sized. They really tell more about Hegel’s times than they do about . 
Hegel’s philosophy. But if Hegel is right in believing that every 
philosophy must be an expression of its time, these facts are not 
altogether irrelevant. At all events no matter what we think of the 
relation of philosophy to its age, these details are useful if only to 
save labor involved in inventing a profound metaphysical motivation 
for an ‘‘accommodation’’ that causes no difficulties once it is called 
by its right name. Haym’s attacks on Hegel have been characterized 
as libellous, but they have never been answered. 


Smwney Hook. 
New York UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


ARCHIVES DE Puimosopuie. Volume VI, Cahier IV. Bibliogra- 
phie critique par J. Bonnet-Eymard, A. Bremond, P. Descogs, A. 
Etcheverry, R. Jolivet, J. Mertens, P. Monnot, B. Romeyer, R. de 
Sinéty, J. Souilhé, R. Vernay. I—Philosophie générale; Il— 
Psychologie; I1I—Morale et Sociologie; IV—Métaphysique; V— 
Histoire de la Philosophie. Notes bibliographiques. 
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Chaves, Ezequiel A.: Ensayo de Psicologia de la Adolescencia. 
Mexico: Publicationes de la Secretarie de Educacién Publica. 
1928. 480 pp. 

Laird, John: The Idea of Value. Cambridge: At the Univer- 
sity Press. 1929. xx + 384 pp. 

Roguin, Ernest: Sociologie—Partie de Philosophie. Tome I: 
(1) Géneralités; (2) Histoire de la Philosophie jusqu’A Kant. 
Tome II: (3) Histoire de la Philosophie depuis le Moyen Age. (4) 
La Philosophie Contemporaine. Lausanne: Charles Pache. 1928- 
1929. 

Urban, Wilbur Marshall: The Intelligible World. Metaphysics 
and Value. (Library of Philosophy) New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1929. 479 pp. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We reprint the following from the Boston Evening Transcript, 
dated June 22, 1929: 


‘The close of this academic year at Wellesley is marked by the 
retirement from regular teaching of one of the most distingished 
members of its staff, Professor Mary Whiton Calkins of the depart- 
ment of philosophy and psychology. Miss Calkins retires at this time 
by her own choice in view of home responsibilities and privileges, 
and is still in the full flower of her ability to teach. During the 
forty years of her service, hundreds of students have profited by her 
peculiar ability to make her pupils think for themselves. Although 
her courses have been regarded as rigorous, she has nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in maintaining (to use a phrase of her own) ‘‘a drawing-room 
atmosphere’’ in class—an atmosphere in which students express 
themselves readily and talk themselves clear. Her conduct of dis- 
cussions has had elements of the Socratic method, but has lacked its 
gad-fly sting, and has been supplemented by brilliant and orderly 
lecturing. 

In ways other than by her remarkable teaching, Miss Calkins has 
brought honor to Wellesley. She has published four important 
books: ‘‘An Introduction to Psychology’’ (1901), ‘‘ Persistent Prob- 
lems in Philosophy’’ (1907), ‘‘A First Book in Psychology’’ (1909), 
and ‘‘The Good Man and the Good’’ (1918), a delightful book on 
ethics. By her books and by her many published papers on points 
of view in psychology, she has not only gained international reputa- 
tion but has founded a school of thought in psychology—the school 
of the ‘‘self-psychologists,’’ which, however slowly in these days of 
militant behaviorism, is gaining measurable ground. 

In 1895 Miss Calkins completed at Harvard the requirements for 
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the degree of doctor of philosophy but was refused this degree on 
account of her sex. In 1909 she was given the degree of doctor of 
letters by Columbia, and in 1910 the degree of doctor of laws by 
Smith, her alma mater. 

Not the least valuable factor in Miss Calkins’ connection with 
Wellesley has been her friendship with her own distinguished teach- 
ers, Josiah Royce, George Herbert Palmer, William James, Hugo 
Minsterberg, and Edmund Clark Sanford. With the assistance of 
Dr. Sanford she founded in 1892 the Psychology Laboratory of 
Wellesley, one of the first laboratories of psychology in America, and 
the very first to be set up in any woman’s college. At about this 
time, she made, in collaboration with Professor Sanford, that pioneer 
study of dreams which is perhaps the most widely known of all her 
work. 

Miss Calkins was the first woman to be elected president of the 
American Psychological Association and is the only woman who has 
ever been president of the American Philosophical Association. In 
the fall of 1916 she taught in the University of California. In Decem- 
ber of 1927 she gave a series of lectures at Bedford College, a part of 
the University of London, and a few months later was made an hon- 
orary member of the British Psychological Association. 

In 1887 Miss Calkins came to Wellesley as a tutor in Greek, a 
young woman rendered the more alert by foreign travel and by the 
stimulating influence of her scholarly father, the late Rev. Wolcott 
Calkins, D.D., and of her gifted mother, Charlotte Whiton Calkins. 
At Wellesley she soon fell under the influence of Mary 8S. Case of 
the department of philosophy, a woman who has shaped the life of 
many a Wellesley student. It was Miss Case who ‘‘found’’ Miss 
Calkins as a philosopher, and for this discovery Wellesley records its 
gratitude to a beloved professor emeritus. Miss Calkins retires, not 
as professor emeritus, but with the title of ‘‘research professor,’’ a 
title likely to be amply earned in days to come. E. F. K.”’ 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, and timely discussions. The contents 
of the last six issues are as follows: 





Volume XXVI. No. 13. June 20, 1929. 


The Problem of Motion. F. P. Hosxyn. 

The Theory of Perspectives as an Interpretation of Functional Analy- 
sis. THEODORE T. LAFFERTY. 

Kantor’s Language Behavior. M. Wuircoms Hgss. 

Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No. 14. July 4, 1929. 


Existence. A. CoRNELIUS BENJAMIN. 

Internality and Interdependence. CHARLES A. BAYLIS. 

The Treadmill of Systematic Doubt. Susanna K. LANGER. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No. 15. July 18, 1929. 
Contingency and Necessity in Nature. HAROLD CHAPMAN BROWN. 
Beyond Monism and Dualism. DuRANT DRAKE. 

Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No. 16. August 1, 1929. 


Bishop Berkeley and his Message. Grorce H. Mean. 


The Limits of the Social Sciences and their Determinants. L. L. 
BERNARD. 


Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No. 17. August 15, 1929. 


Has Russell Passed the Tortoise? CHARLES W. Morris. 
What Does Art Express? Grorce B. PHILurrs. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No. 18. August 29, 1929. 
Intuition, Consistency, and the Excluded Middle. Ernest NAGEL. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 
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